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EDITORIAL. 


A year or two ago the Library Association established 
what was called, a Press Committee, having as its objects the 
correcting of misstatements and the replying to attacks on 
public libraries in the newspapers. Our press-cuttings have 
not given us many examples of the Committee’s activity, 
and we fear it never did much if any work. This has no doubt 
been because the library profession is so small that the number 
of men able and willing to further its purposes is necessarily 
too limited to carry through a vigorous policy. The article 
in The Daily Mail to which Eratosthenes refers in characteristic 
fashion this month is an example of the sort of thing which 
ought to have been met immediately by the Press Committee. 
We need a few men with level heads and facile pens promptly 
to challenge any plea for such misapplied public economy. 
Plausible suggestions that public libraries are of secondary 
importance are made every day, and so deeply is this opinion 
rooted in the minds of some of our public leaders that any 
opposition to it needs to be both practical and wise. To all 
who have considered social and economic questions at all 
the strength of the case for the public library has never been 
more strong than it is at present. But men who believe that 
economy will be served by stopping the medical inspection of 
school children and by the abolition of technical education— 
and such suggestions were actually made in the article we 
have mentioned—would certainly not spare the university 
of the people. Indeed, the author bluntly suggested that the 
libraries should be closed and the officials dismissed! A 
writer in the Sunday Chronicle sanely declares the closing 
suggested to be “‘ not only not economy ; it is anti-patriotic.” 
Under these circumstances a vigorous publicity committee of 
librarians and library experts like Aldermen Abbott, Brittain, 
Leslie and Plummer, might do invaluable service. 


April will see the removal from libraries of all married 
men under twenty-seven who have attested; and within a 
month or two it is anticipated that the remaining groups will 
be called to the colours. These are serious matters for the 
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library movement, and it is to be hoped that the chief adminis- 
trative officers of libraries may yet be exempted from military 
duty. A large number of libraries, some of them of no mean 
size, will be affected, and while in a number of towns—notably 
at West Hartlepool—the local authority has applied for 
the exemption of the principal library official, there are many 
places where this may not be the case. We shall be glad to 
receive information from attested librarians as to the attitude 
of their authorities, and as to the nature of the arrangements, 
financial and in connexion with the continuance of the library 
service, in cases where exemption will not be claimed. 


* * * 


In our present perplexities, the recently issued Second 
Annual Report of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust is 
a welcome document. The Trust is gradually systematising 
its methods, and the report of Professor Adams is, as we 
expected, having a salutary influence upon its policy. After 
consideration of that report the Executive Committee has 
resolved that the welfare of libraries, which was the main 
purpose of Mr. Carnegie’s gift, would best be furthered by 
making (a) rural library grants, (6) grants for special libraries 
of a national character, (c) loan charge grants to public 
libraries, and (d@) grants for public library buildings. 
This, it will be seen, is an extension of the old order of 
things that will be welcomed. The Committee, however, 
continues :—“‘It must not be assumed that the Com- 
mittee are prepared to deal favourably and at once with 
all applications that may be submitted as falling within one 
or other of these categories. The funds of the Trust are 
limited, and cannot be considered as applicable solely to 
library activities."" The Committee recognises that the time 
is not favourable to its activities. ‘‘ At the present time the 
people’s minds are naturally preoccupied with national 
questions of stupendous magnitude, which place in a position 
of secondary importance the kind of activities with which 
the Trust must necessarily deal.’’ Moreover, ‘“ To press 
forward the erection of new library buildings at the present 
time would not be economical, and might tend to withdraw 
labour from work of immediate national importance.”” The 
co-operation of the Library Association in nominating experts 
to report on the local conditions of candidate towns is a valuable 
innovation that is acknowledged. 
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The report of the examiners on the candidates who pre- 
sented themselves at the first Library Association Preliminary 
Examination in January shows how necessary this entrance test 
is. It is not encouraging reading. Out of 90 candidates only 30 
satisfied the examiners. Arithmetic was a fairly obvious 
stumbling block, and this severe general comment is made :— 
“ Special attention should be called to the failing of many 
candidates in grammar, arithmetic, general intelligence, and 
even common sense; for example, a candidate worked out 
the average issues per day from a certain total almost correctly, 
but calculated that the average for the month would be less 
than this, and for the year less still.’ We have examined 
the questions set. They were severe, but were mostly within 
the range of young people of average education. A little 
more definiteness in the requirements of the examiners is 
desirable, but small excuse can be made for such errors as the 
report indicates. 


THE CANDIDATE’S LAMENT. 
(The Library Association proposes to hold its Examinations as usual this year.] 


March winds are here, presaging May— 
For only April intervenes— 

When dawns the dreaded trysting day 
In Caxton Hall’s funereal scenes ; 


When I must bring to harvest stern 

From seeds the Winter hours have sown, 
Disgorging all I strove to learn— 

(Ah me ! how much is still unknown !)— 


Evaluate and annotate, 
Transliterate and classify, 

And solve the problems of the Rate, 
Beneath the cold official eye. 


The added shilling to my pay 
(For details see the Chief’s report) 
Dies as a dream at dawning day, 
A will-o’-the-wisp that mocked in sport. 


Fetch here to me an armlet fair, 
Before the door of Derby slams ; 

Begone, ye books to—otherwhere ; 
And tilt, my Nose, at these exams ! 


ROBERT JOHNSON. 


| 
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THE CATALOGUING AND DESCRIPTION 
OF MAPS: SOME PROBLEMS. 
By Henry A. SHarp, Croydon Public Libraries. 


EW cataloguers, unless they have had much personal experience 
in the work, will realise the very large number of interesting 
and intricate problems which surround the descriptive 

cataloguing of maps. The writer himself only discovered some of 
them after having taken upon himself the task of compiling a 
catalogue of the printed maps of the county of Surrey. 


Among the problems to be settled may be mentioned the 
following :—Under whom shall the main entry be made? Should 
the engraver take precedence over the publisher? What par- 
ticulars ought to be given? And in what order? When, and in 
what form, was such and such a map first published? What 
changes appeared on subsequent impressions? How should 
the scale be reckoned ? How should the size be measured? How 
may an undated map be dated? And, finally, when all these im- 
rnd <i have been solved, how should the actual map 

stored ¢ 


Much could be written about any one of these matters, but for 
the present we shall confine our attention to what is perhaps the 
most important, and certainly not the least interesting of them, 
viz., the dating of maps. 


An undated book is bad, but an undated atlas or map is 
infinitely worse, and no denunciation can be too strong against the 
ree ree of issuing maps and atlases without dates. We do not 

esitate to say that it should be compulsory, not only for the title- 
page of every atlas to bear its date, but also for every single map to 
be dated. There are at least two reasons for insisting on this being 
done. One is that most libraries possessing local collections will 
collect—or at any rate should collect—maps of their district, most 
of which have been extracted from atlases and topographical works, 
and have consequently lost their dates in the process, if the work 
ever had one. 


The second reason is that the date on the title-page of an atlas 
is not always the same as that of the individual maps comprising 
it. For instance, John Cary published his well-known “* New 
English Atlas "’ in 1809, but many of the maps were issued separately 
in 1801. Similarly, the date on the first collected edition of Saxton’s 
maps is 1579, but some of the maps were published as early as 
1574- 

In making the following suggestions, which it is hoped may 
prove helpful to those who are taking up this work for the first 
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time, the writer has in mind the cataloguer of the maps of a limited 
area, such as a county or town, rather than one whose work extends 
over a wider and more general field. 


Sir H. G. Fordham in his most helpful and interesting work, 
“Studies in Carto-Bibliography,” says that he has divided his 
Hertfordshire Catalogue into three parts :— 

I. 1579-1673 (Saxton to Blome). Early and archaic maps: Period of 
the Dutch school, and of the meridian of the Azores or Canaries. 

2. 1673-1794 (Seller to Cary). Modern and detailed maps, with roads: 
Period of the English school, and of the meridian of London. 

3. 1794-1900. Period of the Ordnance Survey, and of the meridian of 
Greenwich. 

The advantage of some such grouping is obvious, for there is 
probably no map which cannot immediately be thrown into its 
proper group, and the work of closer dating there taken up. 


It is not sufficient merely to fix a date on a map, but the 
cataloguer must be able to say whether it is from an original survey, 
whether it is a reprint pure and simple, or whether any alterations 
have been made, and if so to what extent, whether any later im- 
pressions were issued, and if so, to what extent they in their turn 
were altered. In short, it must be possible to trace a map’s history 
from the date of its engraving to the proved or assumed destruction 
of the plate. Maps which are reprints of an earlier edition should 
be distinguished by an asterisk or other sign. 


It may be safely affirmed that the first step towards even the 
approximate dating of any map will be found in the possession of 
a good general knowledge of the local history. And I would 
venture the opinion here that every assistant in charge of a local 
collection should be required to undertake a course of reading 
in the local history of his district. Such an one should be conver- 
sant with the dates of erection and destruction of the principal 
public and private buildings, the names and periods of the chief 
residents, and with a host of other things noticed in the following 
pages. 
An early printed map may often be approximately dated by 
means of a watermark in the paper on which it is printed, or even 
by the physical structure of the paper itself. 


Two other ways of dating such maps (and there are doubtless 
more), are: first, by the style of the letterpress printing, and 
second, by the extent and character of the ornamentation surrounding 
the map. During the first century of map production, say from 
the time of Saxton (1579) to the third quarter of the 17th century, 
pictorial effect received almost more attention than cartographic 
accuracy itself, and it may generally be assumed that a print in 
which the pictorial or ornamental features are more prominent 
than the map itself, belongs to this period. 


| 
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A thorough knowledge of the means of communication is very 
necessary. The cataloguer must know the whereabouts of all 
canals running through his district. He must know when they 
were cut, at what times they were extended, and in some cases, 
when they were disused and finally filled in, or otherwise disposed 
of. He musi also be familiar with the rivers and other waterways, 
and with the various railway systems. It is not sufficient to know 
that certain railways run through the district, but also when these 
railways were constructed, extended, linked up with other railways, 
when new stations were opened, what changes have taken place 
in the nomenclature of the railways, etc. A knowledge of the mzin 
roads, streets, tracks, bridges, &c., is also desirable. 

Fairly large scale maps usually mark the more important 
public and private buildings, and although their presence or other- 
wise on a map may not be taken as an absolute guarantee of its 
date, they will often help to determine it, especially if combined, 
as they usually can be, with other tests. The names of these 
buildings sometimes change in course of time, and when the cata- 
loguer knows that such has been the case, and the date of the change, 
he has at once no unimportant clue. It is a good idea to have at 
hand a rough chronological “ building list,’’ from which one can see 
what buildings were erected within any period. Special note should 
be made on such a list of buildings which were of a purely 
temporary character. 

Many commons and other open spaces have long since dis- 
appeared ; we must know when these “ enclosures’ took place, 
when certain lands were broken up for building or other purposes, 
&e. 

Maps published in the 18th and early roth centuries often 
have a great deal of letterpress printed on their face, which can 
generally be used to advantage in an endeavour to date the map. 
The towns returning members to Parliament are indicated by 
asterisks or other signs ; the number of members returned by eac 
town is given ; towns holding fairs are listed, and the days of the 
fairs given ; populations are also frequently given, and so forth. 
All this information may be used to great advantage, and it is 
often only the work of a few minutes to learn in what year the 
population was so and so; or when such and such a town ceased 
to return members to Parliament, when one member was returned 
instead of two, or when the fair was discontinued or held on a 
different day. 

Many place-names have become changed in spelling, some 
have changed completely in the course of time, and new towns 
and villages have sprung up. The map cataloguer must be familiar 
with at least the approximate date when these changes took place. 

Boundaries of parliamentary divisions, towns, parishes, &c., 
have also undergone changes. 


4 
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At one time it was customary to dedicate maps to important 
personages, usually connected with the locality delineated. These 
dedications can sometimes be used as an aid to finding the date of 
sg cate by tracing the history of the person in question. 

or instance, we may cite the case of an undated map of Surrey 

dedicated to “‘ Rowland Hill, Esq.” As Hill was knighted in 1860, 

= is clear that the map must have been published previous to this 
te. 

Occasionally, especially in the case of some of the earlier maps, 
the presence of heraldic shields and coats-of-arms will help to fix 
a date, or to distinguish between an earlier and a later edition. 
Maps were often issued in a uniform series, some of which were 
dated, whilst others were not. Consequently, by being able to 
refer an undated map to such a series, we may assume that its 
date is the same or approximately the same, unless there is internal 
evidence to show that the dates vary to a considerable extent, 
which is improbable. 


It will sometimes be found necessary to suggest the likely 
date of a map from a careful examination of its style, contents, 
and other characteristics, and then to compare it with one or 
more maps of the period, the dates of which are definitely known. 

Sometimes a map bears on the back a portion of the text « 
the work from which it is taken, and can thus be dated. Often, toc, 
this text can be used to distinguish an early edition of a map from a 
later one. For instance, some of John Norden’s maps appear in both 
the 1607 and the 1610 editions of Camden, and the only way of 
distinguishing the two maps lies in the fact that those in the later 
editions are plain on the back, while those from the 1607 edition 
contain the Latin text. 

Nothing has yet been said of the condition of the plate. One 
edition can often be distinguished from another by the state of the 
impression, by alterations and additions to the ornamental features, 
and to the face of the map itself, by changed imprints, and by 
different text on the back. This custom of constantly re-issuing 
impressions from an old plate increases the cataloguer’s difficulties 
infinitely, and leads to inevitable mistakes in dating, as information 
which has not been current for many years is sometimes allowed 
to remain, while fresh information is omitted, or placed wrongly. 
The more a plate is used, the less sharp will be the subsequent 
impressions, and additions to the plate will become more apparent 
owing to the variation in the depth of the lines. 

The meridian on which a map is drawn is of very great im- 
portance, for this has undergone several changes since the intro- 
duction of cartography. The original one, handed down from the 
times of Ptolemy (A.D. 150) was a line passing through the Azores 
or the Canary Islands, and was employed until about 1676, when the 
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meridian of London was introduced. This continued in use 
until the end of the 18th century, and when accurately fixed was 
supposed to pass through St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Although Greenwich Observatory was founded in 1675, the 
uniform adoption of this meridian was practically contemporaneous 
with the triangulation of the Ordnance Survey maps, commenced 
in 1784. Probably no map is drawn on this meridian earlier than 
John Cary’s “ New Map of England and Wales, with part of 
Scotland,” dated 11th June, 1794. 

In connexion with this question it ought to be mentioned that 
so far as France is concerned, a decree of Louis XIII. issued in 
1636, ordained that French navigators should adopt as their 
meridian the island of Ferro, this being the most westerly point in 
the Canaries. It remained the standard for France until the end of 
the eighteenth century. 

Probably no individual has done more for English cartography 
than John Cary. His maps were usually, if not always dated, 
but doubtless many exist from which the dates have disappeared, and 
the following information, given by Sir H. G. Fordham, in the 
work already referred to, will therefore be helpful. ‘‘ He had three 
successive addresses in London from which his maps and topo- 
graphical publications are dated. From 1783 to 1790, the earliest 
of his addresses was 188, Strand—corner of Arundel Street. 
Then, from 1792 to 1820, he was at 181, Strand. From 1820 to 
as late as 1850, the address is 86, St. James’s Street, near the 
Palace, and from August, 1821, publications appear under the 
firm-name of G, and J. Cary, though that of John alone is continued 
for some time on others.” 

When it is known that a map is, or was, contained in a particular 
work, its date will provide a clue from which we may work back- 
wards, but of course one must have evidence to prove that the 
map was really issued with the book, and not inserted subsequently. 

Failing all else, the dates when the cartographer or engraver 
flourished will confine the map within certain limits, and for this 
purpose the cataloguer must have access to a good biographical 
dictionary, say, the “ Dictionary of National Biography” for 
English maps. 

Even when dealing with dated maps the cataloguer often has 
to solve at least three questions: 1. Is the date that of the actual 
survey or of a later impression? ; 2. Is it the date of engraving ? 
3. Is it the date of publication, either of the actual map or of the 
work in which it appeared. Of course it sometimes happens that 
all these dates are approximately the same, but oftentimes such is 
not the case. 

Doubtless many other aids to the actual or approximate 
dating of a map will occur to workers in this special field of descrip- 
tive cataloguing. Of these, the writer would be glad to hear. We 
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cannot conclude such an article as this, however, without appending 
a select list of works which will be found of invaluable assistance 
to the map cataloguer, not only in the matter of fixing a date, 
but in solving so many of those other interesting problems to 
which we referred at the commencement of this article. Until 
quite recent years, the work of tracing a map to its source was 
vastly more difficult than it is to-day, when we have at our disposal 
the excellent work—some of which is noted below—of such men as 
Sir H. G. Fordham, and Mr. Thomas Chubb, of the British Museum, 


AnpeErson, J. P. Book of British te Aad a classified catalogue of 
the topographical works in the . . British Museum relating to 
Great Britain and Ireland. 1881. New ed. in the press. 

BarTHOLOMEW, J. G. Cartography of England and Wales: from earliest 
times to the present date. In his 
Survey Atlas of England and Wales. 1903. 

British Museum. Catalogue of ae Prints, Drawings, &c. Forming 
the Geographical and Typographical Collections Attached to the Lae 
of . . . George III. 2v. 1829. 

Catalogue of the Printed Maps, Plans and Charts in the B.M. Ed. 
R. K. Douglas. 2v. 1885. 

Cuuss, Tuomas. Descriptive Catalogue of the Printed Maps of Gloucester- 
shire, 1577-1911. In 
Transactions of Gloucestershire Archzological Soc. v. 35, 1912. 

Descriptive Catalogue of the Printed Maps of Wiltshire, ‘ane 
1885. n 


Wiltshire Archeological and Natural History Mag. v. 37, 1911. 
————_ Descriptive List of the Printed Maps of Somersetshire, 1572-1912. 
In preparation. 
ENCYCLOP2DIA BRITANNICA. Ed. Ir. v.17. Article on Maps. 
ForpuaM, Sir H. G. Cambridgeshire Maps. Pt. I. 1579-1800. Pt. 2. 
Maps of the Nineteenth Century. In 
Communications of Cambridge Antiquarian Soc. V. 11-12, 1905-08. 
Pt. I. has Appendix : List of maps of the great level of the Fens, 1604- 
1800. 100 large paper copies of the two parts in one were issued 
privately. 
————._ Descriptive Catalogues of Maps. In 
Transactions of the Bibliographical Soc. V. II., rgr2. 

Hertfordshire Maps: a descriptive catalogue of the maps of the 
country, 1579-1900 In 
Transactions of Hertfordshire Natural Hist. Soc. V. 11- -I5, 1903-14. 
Fifty large paper copies were issued privately. 

Studies in Carto-Bibliography, British and French. 1914. 

Goucu, Ricuarp. British Topography: or, an historical account of what 
has been done for illustrating the topographical antiquities of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 1780. 

Harrison, Early Maps of Cheshire. 
Transactions of Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Soc. V. 26, 


1909. 
Early Maps of Lancashire and their Makers. In 
Transactions of Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Soc. V. 25, 
1908, 
Martin, WiLLiAM. Interpretation of Maps of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries. In 
South-Eastern Naturalist. 


SHEaRER, J. E. Old Maps and Map Makers of Scotland. 1905. 
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THE “TEMPORARY OUTSIDER.” 
AN OPTIMISTIC ARTICLE. 
By Aw “ Active SERVICE” LIBRARIAN. 


“*O wad some power the giftie gi’e us, 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us.” 


GOOD many library workers are under arms, on service all 
over the Empire—and elsewhere—and it is more than 
probable that quite a number of these will have lost touch 

altogether with professional matters during the time they are “ out 
there.” Those compelled to stay at home are doing well, cheerfully 
keeping on “ business as usual,” but now and then they stop to 
shake their heads and bewail the loss the profession has sustained, 
in the absence of so many men with the forces. Yet this is by no 
means such a calamity as some suppose, and one might even go so 
far as to say that to many of the exiles themselves it is a blessing 
in disguise. 

For a long time now the library talkers and writers, when no 
other subject has presented itself, have held forth on the ideals 
of librarianship, and have t ied to present a conception of librarian- 
ship as a whole. These attempts have very rarely attained com- 
prehensiveness, simply because their authors found detachment 
from their subject impossible—and it is only by this detachment, 
this getting away from environment, and the losing of bias, that a 
comprehensive outlook can be obtained. Many of those who write 
on these matters have sought the layman’s point of view, tried to 
put themselves in his place, and look at the library with his eyes, 
yet they have rarely been able to do so. 

To the men who are away has come the opportunity of doing 
this. They have left the implements of their profession, have 
left their Remingtons for Remingtons of another sort—tools, we 
are told, less mighty, but none the less quite as absorbing. 


In the intricacies of forming fours they forget the mysteries of 
classification ; whilst wielding pick and shovel the importance of 
one library method over another is apt to appear of small moment ; 
and in the absorbing business of war, library matters take a dis- 
tinctly second place. These men will come back afterwards with 
minds fresh to library affairs. They will bring with them some- 
thing of the open spaces they have left, and their re-advent will be 
like the infusion of new life and fresh enthusiasm into the library 
midst. They have always been curious and interested to know 
what has been happening in their absence, and keenly anticipate 
the filling in of the gap in the library gossip in which they once 
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took a part. Their vigour will sustain the jaded ones who have 
“carried on” through the difficult time of war, and like a lively 
troupe of youngsters they will take things at the run. It is even 
possible that they will bring to our premier Association the life 
which (may I say it ?) it has lacked for a very long time. 

To them the library was once the world. They were, perhaps, 
efficient administrators, but their outlook was narrow. In the 
municipal life of their towns they had an unconscious bias in 
favour of the institution which they conducted, and saw the 
library not as a department of the municipal scheme, but as its 
initial force. The library was the axis upon which the life of the 
town revolved, and not merely one of many instruments of its 
intellectual development. But now their minds are sane, their 
outlook normal, their views those of the average citizen-—they 
possess something of the sense of proportion, and this cannot be 
other than a change for the better. 

It would be idle to deny that there is a danger in too complete 
an isolation from professional matters. As the unused organ 
becomes atrophied, so too complete a detachment from our work 
would result in a lack of interest in it—in a loss of sympathy with 
our aims, which could very easily mean the loss of a devotee. 

Some of our confréres may never return. Death has already 
stolen a few furtively from amongst us, and before peace comes our 
toll will be heavier. But there will be a greater loss yet—the falling 
away of those who, after the war, do not return to the work they 
have left, simply because they choose to go elsewhere. Many 
will find their inclination gone ; they will long for the life in the 
open that they have left, and look with distaste on the confine- 
ment of the library. Others will discover their unfitness for library 
work in their fitness for other things. 

Those who have temporarily left the profession to fight their 
country’s battles are being tested in the fire of alien influences, 
and one can only hope that the dross will be left behind and the 
gold return. Surely this will be no bad thing for librarianship. 


THE PRESS AND THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


[* Modern Woman for December 18th, 1915, Miss Maude E. 
Griffiths, of Luton, writes a very brief article on ‘* Women 
as Librarians.” Miss Griffiths assumes that library work 

has a special attraction for educated girls, mentions the course of 
training necessary, and discusses salaries. Her estimate is that as 
a junior a girl may expect to earn from £26 to {40 a year, but adds a 
theoretical inducement: “ At present there is a promising field 
open to intelligent and fairly well-educated women who are desirous 
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not only of earning a living, but of doing something for the national 
welfare.” It seems there has been a tendency of late to encourage 
girls to enter library work in the hope of a permanent and lucrative 
employment. Neither, however, is probable. After the war it ma 
be that women will be employed in larger numbers in Engli 
Public Libraries than heretofore, but that is an assumption which 
can only be substantiated when the time comes. The male labour 
market is likely to be so crowded that practically all the men will 
return to their old employments. Meanwhile the only way in 
which the large influx of girls into the profession can be regarded 
wisely is as giving them a period of training useful for other walks of 
life. To offer them inducements in the shape of prospective 
permanent appointments is unfair. We do not accuse Miss 
Griffiths of such a mistake, but such articles, however innocent in 
intention, give a wrong colour to what is a very difficult situation. 
In plain terms, the Library profession is limited, difficult, ill-paid, 
and in general without prospects, and it is the duty of every autho- 
rity employing assistants to be candid upon these points. 


The decision of the Wandswosth Libraries Committee to 
cease issuing fiction during the war led to a deputation being sent 
to a recent meeting of the Town Council from the local branches 
of the Fabian Society and the Women’s Freedom League. Mr. 
Fred Kettle, from the Fabian Society, said it was presumed that 
the object of closing the fiction departments of the libraries was to 
save something like {5,000 a year. Whatever effect this might 
have upon the rates would not be appreciated by the working 
classes, who paid their rates in the rent. It was a wrong principle 
to adopt at a time when education authorities were at their wit’s 
end to find teachers, and classes were under-managed, to withdraw 
the right of the children to the use of juvenile literature. Moreover, 
poor people who had husbands or sons at the front received some 
solace of mind by reading novels instead of continually thinking 
about the havoc of war. Young girls were deprived of books, and 
were tempted to buy penny novellettes and cheap melodrama. 
Miss Cornell, of the Women’s Freedom League, suggested that 
a novel to a woman is what a pipe is toa man. She was sure 
if the question were put to the councillors they would feel there 
were many things to be stopped before they stopped their smoking. 
When the deputation had withdrawn the question was referred 
to the Public Libraries Committee for reconsideration, and for 
a report showing details of the economies effected by the cessation 
fiction. 

The local press cannot be expected to be in advance of local 
opinion, and if it attempts to be so the result is seldom satisfactory. 
An example of local editorial work in The South-Western Star, 
written in connexion with the above, deserves attention. 
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“ Wandsworth would indeed be an opulent borough if it could 
save {5,000 merely by withholding the issue of children’s books and 
works of fiction from its public libraries. Unfortunately Wands- 
worth is not in that happy position. The talk about £5,000 is 
posterous, said a councillor on Wednesday, and we agree. 

blic library income is limited by law to the proceeds of the penny 
rate. At Battersea, where the rate is added to by divers ingenious 
expedients, the total income is less than £5,000 a year. . 
but Wandsworth has more pounds- -worth of rateable value. For 
all that, it is ‘ preposterous’ to talk about squeezing £5,000 out 
of a year’s library rate. If by any means short of closing the 
libraries altogether the miracle could be accomplished, the Borough 
Council would be unpatriotic not to do it. In these times, without 
dreaming of thousands of pounds, municipal bodies, like private 
ratepayers, ought to be glad to be able to save shillings and pence.” 


In passing, we may say that we are unable to discover, from 
the reports of the Battersea libraries what are the “* divers ingenious 
expedients,” so suggestively mentioned by the Editor. After that, 
the argument breaks down hopelessly. For people must have 
reading matter, and cannot be compelled to read what they do not 
want. They will, therefore, buy fiction—and probably fiction of 
an inferior quality, because cheaper—if the libraries do not supply 
it. The expense of buying privately would necessarily be the cost 
of buying publicly several times multiplied. Surely this is a 
simple economic truth. The article proceeds : “ A gratifying and 
wholesome fact is that the public do not mind the cutting off of 
the supply of works of fiction. The objectors to the Council’s 
action are numberable only by scores. We assume therefore that 
the majority of people have something more practical to do than 
to pore over borrowed tales.” But readers of novels and readers 
of juvenile works—women and children—are not publicly articulate. 
They do not get up deputations, write letters to the Star, threaten 
to smash the Mayor’s windows, and otherwise advertise their 
resentment. They endure in silence, and so the conclusion is based 
on false premises. 


Our attention has been drawn to an interesting article on 
“ Literature for Young Children,” which appeared in Child Life 
for November. The author, Mr. G. Clifford Dent, deals with his 
subject from the psychological point of view, and determines 
the motives which impel children towards literature. From these 
he infers the qualities that are desirable in children’s books, such 
as simplicity, objectivity, “‘ character revealed almost entirely by 
action,” and humour. The article has an interest for librarians 
and for all who care about the reasons for certain juvenile mental 
activities. 
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LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


DEAR ZENODOTUS, 


“HOW THEY SO SOFTLY SLEEP —.” 

The water is running very swiftly past the public library mill 
at present, and true to its character (and indeed to the national 
character), the L.A. is doing nothing. ‘* How can it ?”’ gasp the 
members in that despairing fashion which should only be associated 
with helpless incompetency. The answer is simple. A_ well 
organized association would have had sectional committees (or 
officials, since you dislike committees) at work on every problem 
arising from the war that affects librarianship. Such questions 
as the imminent reduction of the library rate—already an accom- 
plished fact in some places ; the taking for military duty of chief 
librarians, married or otherwise, who have been driven to attest by 
the immoral form of moral persuasion exercised in so many towns ; 
the temporary assistants and librarians, and the problems they are 
bound to create ; the fate of the dependents of those who have gone 
—surely these are questions far more important than any that 
have ever before faced the Association. 
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PHILISTINE ENGLAND. 

England, according to Matthew Arnold, is composed mostly 
of philistines ; Carlyle used an even more expressive Saxon word. 
Arnold wrote in the days of peace, and we agreed withhim. To-day 
England is helplessly in the hands of the philistines, who have 
lost all sense of proportion and of values. The primitive condition 
of the savage—his dire need—are to defend his life from his foes, 
and sustain it by food. We are necessarily near to the savage at 
present ; our minds are obsessed by firearms and food. Wisely 
they take the first place, but, alas! they are gradually taking the 
only place in the eyes of those in authority. In the name of that 
much-maligned word “economy,” the rulers are sapping the 
very sources of national life by wrecking the education system, 
removing the stores of scientific knowledge, and attempting to 
stifle libraries in some places. ‘* Who wants museums ? ” asks the 
average Bumble. Exactly! Where enlightenment is most needed 
it is usually (and for that reason) least wanted. But is it not a 
significant, and, as I think, dangerous fact that Germany has not 
dreamed of closing her libraries ? 


MENS DOLORIS. 

March brings in the question of estimates, and hundreds of 
finance committees have been at work recently to save a few pennies 
of public rate. Yet, Zenodotus, have we not reflected that if all 
the private individuals in these two islands were to forego their 
private amusements for one month, they would save as much (or 
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nearly as much) as our municipalities spend in a year ? Of course 
this is argument im extremis, and such an impossible course would 
give rise to the economic problem of the ruin of all amusement 
providers. I only give this instance to show where the steadying 
effort is most needed, for compulsory retrenchment is bound to be 
the lot of the majority ; and we must accept it cheerfully. Let 
us hope our authorities will leave enough for us still to do a few 
things, and in this order : 1, to replace worn-out books ; 2, to bind 
books ; and 3, to purchase the newest good technical books. Other 
new books we ought to have, but the things I have named are 
essential to the keeping of our libraries alive, and to the making of 
them real factors in the coming economic war, about which men are 
gesticulating, and for which they are preparing in every way 
except the only one that is of any continuing value—the technical 
training of youth. 


ALDERMANIC FROTH. 


An egregious alderman of Brighton, whose twenty years’ 
connection with that corporation has not given him wisdom, ex- 
panded recently in pouter-pigeon fashion in The Daily Mail. His 
decisions are so exquisitely simple, they deserve reproduction. 
He proposes that the rates be kept normal, but the money be saved 
and invested so as to produce “a nest-egg to provide work for the 
unemployed in the hard times which may come after the war.” 
Excellent ! but, with bland innocence of the great causes of un- 
employment, the aldermanic mind proceeds to explain how to 
save the money :—** As to how the saving in the normal expenditure 
is to be effected by the local authorities, in the first place all capital 
expenditure has come toa stop. Large sums are being saved in the 
street lighting in many towns, and there is no reason why the 
reduction should not be made in all towns at the present time, in 
order particularly to reduce the consumption of coal. All expendi- 
ture on luxuries, such as free libraries, museums, and art galleries, 
should be absolutely stopped during the war. The institutions 
should be closed and their staffs dismissed. All expenditure on 
bands and publicity should be suspended, and expenditure on 
education must, unfortunately, be curtailed during the war. 
Schools of art, evening classes in many cases, technical colleges, 
and colleges for the training of male teachers, must be closed down 
during the war. The medical inspection of children and the 
admission of infants under five must be curtailed in order that 
money may be saved to meet the gigantic expenditure which 
will be incurred by the war next year. The curtailment of any 
money spent in education is to be regretted, as the country gets a 
better return on money so spent than from any other expenditure, 
and it is to be hoped that any money saved from education and in- 
vested in War Loan by the municipalities would be ear-marked, so 
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that after the war, when the money so invested could be realised, it 
should be applied for educational purposes, such as the building of 
new schools, particularly technical colleges and continuation 
schools ; but in the present serious conditions everything not 
absolutely necessary must go. The country has only one object 
in view, namely, to win the war.” 


LUXURIES ? 

Probably in all the anti-patriotic scribblings of recent days 
this has not been surpassed or equalled. All the newspapers ring 
with our trade war with Germany. Yet we have very few engineers 
who can do fine measurement work such as is necessary for making 
machine tools, we cannot put the final edge on razors, we cannot 
make electric carbons, we cannot even make the best parts of the 
piano ; in fact, we are, technically, leagues behind Germany ; and 
so we must close our technical schools, museums and libraries, 
and save money for the future. Moreover, libraries, museums 
and art galleries are luxuries. How easily men play with words 
they do not understand. The luxuries really are the aldermanic 
gloves, cigars, much of its dinners, and even its white linen collars, 
for they are not necessary to win the war. The intellect capable 
of producing the nonsense we have quoted can hardly be expected 
to rise to the conception that the future lies not with the brave 
lads in the trenches, but with the boys and girls now between 
fourteen and nineteen years of age. Close up the schools and their 
education (or the possibility of it) ceases for some years. Such a 
hiatus is rarely made good, and a race of untrained eligibles for 
unemployment is created. So shall we win the war with Germany 
and with German trade! After all, is not Brighton itself a luxury, 
and its Council a superabundant one? Brighton produces nothing 
except health, and as health, according to the remark on the 
medical inspection of school children, is a luxury, there is no 
reason whatever for the existence of the town! Let us be 
logical. 


CROCODILE TEARS. 

Of course the retrenchment upon education is regretted by 
the alderman. Have you not noticed, my Zenodotus, that the 
most dangerous enemies of public culture are those who publicly 
regret its curtailment. It is so pathetic and so convincing to weep 
over a man while you cut off his head! What really lies at the 
root of this rubbish is the desire for meritricious fame as an econo- 
mist. Fortunately the one thing that emerges from the tirade of 
the alderman is his complete lack of economic vision. 


ERATOSTHENES. 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
the writers of ““ LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.’’} 
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LIBRARY NEWS. 


[Readers ave invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and 
changes, and other local items of general interest are particularly 
welcome.) 


British Museum.—In accordance with the decision of His 
Majesty’s Government, the exhibition galleries of the British 
Museum (Bloomsbury) and certain of the galleries at the Natural 
History Museum have been closed to the public since Wednesday 
March Ist. The Reading Room (including the Newspaper Room) 
will remain open to ticket-holders as before, except that from 
March 6th it will be closed at 5 p.m. instead of 7 p.m. until further 
notice. The Room was closed for cleaning, as usual, on March 
Ist to 4th. The Students’ Room of the Department of Manuscripts 
will remain open so Jong as sufficient staff is available for its service. 
Due notice will be given if it should be found necessary to close 
the Room, in which case arrangements will be made for the supply 
of MSS. in the North Library for the use of such students as may 
satisfy the Director that they are engaged in studies of serious 
importance. The Students’ Rooms of the other Departments at 
Bloomsbury will be closed. Applications for access for special 
reasons should be addressed to the Keeper of the Department 
concerned. The Photographic Studio will remain open under the 
usual conditions. The Students’ Rooms at the Natural History 
Museum will continue to be accessible to approved students, 
Particulars as to the galleries to be closed or kept open at the Natural 
History Museum will be announced later. 

The following notice has been issued to the Coventry press by 
the Libraries :—** The City Librarian informs manufacturers and 
business men that inquiries for information, whether made verbally 
or by letter or telephone, are welcomed and are answered as quickly 
as possible. No effort is spared to find what is needed, whether 
it be an address from a directory or more extensive information. 
All inquiries are treated as strictly confidential.” 

The Finsbury Libraries Committee came under the criticism 
of the Town Council because of its appointment of two women 
junior assistants at a salary of 15s. per week, rising by annual 
increments to {1. It was argued that * these well educated young 
ladies should be paid on a more generous scale, and the outcome of 
the discussion was the opinion that “the necessary examination 
should be made easier for applicants, and so allow of younger 
girls obtaining the junior positions.” 

The new Carnegie Public Library at Listowel, North Kerry, 
was opened formally on 28th January by Sir Bertram Windle, 
President of University College, Cork, who made an interesting 


speech. 
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TO SERVE THEIR COUNTRY. 
The following is a complete List of Members of the staff of the 


Bodleian Library absent on Military Service :— 


*Lieut. R. A. ABRAMS (1/8th Sherwood Foresters). 

Private R. G. ALLEN (2/4th Oxon. and Bucks L.I.). 

Capt. G. D. Amery (15th Hants). 

*Trooper A. C. BRown (Queen’s Own Oxfordshire Hussars). 

2nd Lieut. H. J. DuNN (3/4th Royal West Kents). 

*Private G. DunrorD (1/4th Oxon & Bucks L.I.). 

Lieut. A. GUILLAUME (19th Lancashire Fusiliers). 

Trooper H. Hatt (Queen’s Own Oxfordshire Hussars). 

Private E. F. Hiscock (29th Royal Fusiliers). 

*Lieut. P. J. Hopces (5th Northants). 

*Trooper S. C. Horton (Queen’s Own Oxfordshire Hussars). 

Capt. F. H. James (13th Royal Scots). 

Trooper R. L. PotreR (Queen’s Own Oxfordshire Hussars). 

*Private A. F. Pratt (7th Royal Berks). 

2nd Lieut. F. J. RouTLEDGE (King’s Own Liverpool Regt.). 

Capt. F. G. Sansom (A.S.C., Wessex Div., No. 4 (Hampshire 
Brigade) Company). 

Private S. H. Smit (2/4th Oxon & Bucks L.L.) 

2nd Lieut. W. H. B. Somerset (3rd Monmouths). 

Lieut. G. B. E. STEELE (3rd E. Lancs.). 

*Trooper R. B. Wurte (Queen’s Own Oxfordshire Hussars). 

*2nd Lieut. R. G. WiLspon (5th Oxon & Bucks L.L.). 

*Lieut. R. V. WILSHER (7th S. Lancs.). 


GLASGOW LIBRARIAN KILLED AT THE FRONT. 


By the death at the front on the roth instant 
of Lance-Sergt. Herbert R. Hutcheson, 5th Battalion 
Cameronians (Scottish Rifles), the first loss has been 
incurred in the ranks of the large contingent of young 
men from the staff of the Glasgow Corporation Public 
Libraries who have joined the colours. Mr. Hutcheson, 
for upwards of Io years, was an assistant librarian in the 
Mitchell Library, where by his quiet manner and effective 
attention to readers he made many friends. Mr. Hutcheson 
and several others were killed in the trenches by a shell 
from a trench mortar.—The Bulletin, Saturday, February 
tgth, 1916. 


* On Military Service abroad. 
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PERSONAL NEWS. 

Miss M. Warkiss, late of Wood Green Public Library, has 
been appointed typist and clerical assistant in the West Ham 
Central Library. 

Miss WINIFRED L. MEaDowcRoFT has been appointed a 
junior assistant in the West Ham Central Library. 

Miss EpNA VysE has been appointed a junior assistant in the 
West Ham Central Library. 

Mr. S. V. BurRGEss, senior assistant, West Ham Central 
Library, has joined the 2oth Battalion of the Welsh Regiment. 


NOTES. 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATION.—The 
next professional examination will be held on May 8th-13th, 1916, 
at Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W., and at other centres in the 

rovinces and abroad. May 8th, Classification ; May gth, Cata- 
oguing ; roth, Library Organisation; 11th, Library Routine ; 
12th, Literary History; 13th, Bibliography. Fee 5s. for each 
section. Last day of entry, April 9th. Copies of the syllabus, 
together with all particulars, can be obtained on application to 
Emest A. Baker, M.A., D.Lit., Hon. Secretary, Education Com- 
mittee, Caxton Hall, Westminster, London, S.W. 

SHAKESPEARE TERCENTENARY AT NoRwICcH.—The Norwich 
Public Library Committee is arranging for the Public Library to 
take its share in the Shakespeare Tercentenary Celebrations. The 
March number of the Norwich Public Library’s Reader’s Guide 
(price 2d., post free 3d.), will contain an extensive annotated and 
classified catalogue of over 600 books and pamphlets, forming the 
Library’s Shakespeare collection, and an introductory article by 
the Dean of Norwich (H. C. Beeching, D.D., D.Litt.). An Exhibi- 
tion will be arranged at the Library in April, consisting of books, 
mer and other material illustrative of the life and works of 

hakespeare, and a series of lectures will be given during the 
month of May. 

TEMPORARY VACANCIES AND APPOINTMENTS.—As enquiries 
are frequently addressed to officers of the Library Association b 
societies and public authorities requiring qualified persons to fll 
temporary vacancies, the Council have instructed the Hon. Secre- 
tary of the Education Committee to tabulate and keep on record 
for future use the names of persons suitable for such appointments. 
Any person desiring to enter his or her name in this list should send 
full name, address, age, experience, number of certificates held, and 
any other useful particulars, to the undersigned. As all the names 
that appear suitable will be submitted to any person or body 
enquiring, without selection, it is important that as soon as 
applicants are no longer available their names should be withdrawn. 
—Ernest A. Baker, M.A., D.Litt., Honorary Secretary of the 
Education Committee, Caxton Hall, Westminster, London, S,W. 
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REVIEWS. 
LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 
BuLtetins, Etc. 


BLACKBURN Pusiic Liprary. List of Books on William 
Shakespeare. 
A useful four-page list, classified as follows :—Collected works ; separate 
works ; selections and extracts ; concordances and dictionaries ; biography ; 
criticism and study; Bacon controversy ; topography ; bibliography. 


CovENTRY Pusiic LiprariEs. Catalogue of the Pridmore Collection 
of Coventry Tradesmen's Tokens, presented to the City Library 
by A. P. Pridmore. 1915. 1s. Local Antiquities 


The re thing that strikes us about this publication is its price ; one 
shilling for a sixteen page pamphlet is rather high even for one of necessarily 
limited appeal. ‘‘ This catalogue is an inventory of all the local tokens in the 

$ of the library committee, and now displayed in the Reference 
Library "The work shows scholarship, and has obviously involved much 


GuitprorD Institute. The Keep. No. 14, January, ror6. 
Includes a list of books added during the quarter, and a short article 

by the librarian, Mr. F. H. Elsley, on William Bray, the joint author of 
ing and Bray’s “‘ History of Surrey,” illustrated with a portrait. 


Norwich Pusiic Liprary. Readers’ Guide, v. 5, No. 2, March, 

1916. Port. [of Shakespeare). 

The Norwich Public Library proposes to commemorate the Tercentenary 
of Shakespeare’s death on May 3rd (new style for April 23rd—there is some 
doubt whether or not the date should be May 6th), and on the succeeding 
days by a series of Shakespeare lectures, and in April by an exhibition of 
prints and books on the great dramatist. It is interesting to note that the 
preliminary lecture is to be by Dean Beeching, and that the proceeds of the 
charge of 1s. for admission to it will be devoted to the Camps Library. Asa 
valuable preliminary to the celebration this issue of the ‘‘ Readers’ Guide ”’ is 
mainly composed of an excellently arranged and annotated Shakes: 
Catalogue (22 pp.), which shows Norwich to be gratifyingly rich in Shakes- 
pearian literature. To this Dean Beeching contributes some helpful hints on 
the study, of which none is more valuable than this simple one : “‘ The study 
of any particular play consists chiefly in reading it and re-reading it, and read- 
ing it again, exercising what imagination we have upon it, until we realize 
the characters as persons of our acquaintance, and understand what they 
are doing and why they do it, and why they say what they do say. It is 
best to read in a modern edition, because the first printed texts were full of 
blunders, and it has taken a long succession of editors, each with some special 
gift of learning, or common sense, or intuition, to recover the true text.” 
Altogether this essay is worth the attention of Shakespearian students. In 
connexion with the collection of books we learn with interest that: “ the 
collection owes its inception to the late Alderman James Freeman, who, in 
1890, bequeathed a legacy of {20 for some special purpose in connexion with 
the Library, which enabled the Committee to commence a peare 
collection.” The catalogue is prefaced by a good reproduction of the 
Droeshuot portrait. 
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Nottingham Library Bulletin. No. 222, March, 1916. 

Contains a short article on ‘‘ Libraries in War Time,” by Mr. W. A. 
Briscoe, a note on ‘‘ The Study of Geography,” with a brief list of books, a 
classified list of additions, and notes on the work of the libraries. Mr. 
Briscoe’s article should be of good service at this time. 


Port EuizAsetH (SoutH Arrica) Pusiic Liprary. Bulletin. 
V. 5, No. 1. January, rgr6. 

An annotated, classified list of additions. Contains a plan and illustra- 
tion of Fort Frederick. We admire the enterprise and modernity of method 
which seem always to characterize the library at Port Elizabeth, and which 
are reflected so well in its punctual, carefully-produced magazine. 


Public Libraries. V. 21, No. 2, February, 1916. 

A considerable portion of this issue is devoted to the library assistants’ 
point of view rather than to the profession generally, and we would recommend 
assistants who have access to this journal to peruse the following articles 
among others : Some aspects of our personal life; staff meetings; what an 
assistant expects of a librarian; the trials and tribulations of an assistant ; 
conditions and requirements for public library assistants. The remainder 
of ~~ issue is occupied with reports of meetings, and a number of short 
articles. 


Toronto (CANADA) Pustic Lisrary. Report of the Chief Librarian, 
1gI5. 

No financial statement. Issues: Reference, 363,622 ; lending, 892,161. 
Additions : 31,496 volumes. 

As compared with 1914, there is an increase of 200,000 in the issues. 
The library has done much useful service among the soldiers in the training 
and other camps, notably by opening a properly equipped library of new 
books in charge of a trained librarian. 


AMERICAN. 


Bulletin of the Brooklyn (United States) Public Library. V. 8, 
No. 2, January, 1916. 
An annotated, classified list of additions. 


District or COLUMBIA (UNITED StaTEs) PuBiic Liprary. Monthly 
Bulletin. V.5, No. Il. February, 1916. 
A select list of additions, including about 40 books on the European 
War. Not annotated. 


Missourt University (UniTED States). Bulletin. V. 16. No. 
30. October, 1915. Lib. Ser., 7. 
SEVERANCE, H. N. Library Primer for Missouri High Schools. 
Object : ‘To furnish a guide for teachers who wish to organize high 
school libraries.”” Pref. Short chapters on: parts of a book; reference 
books ; book selection and buying and accessioning; classification and 
cataloguing ; preparation of books for the shelves ; equipment and supplies. 
Contains an abridged Dewey classification. 
PitTsBURGH (UNITED STATES) CARNEGIE LiBRARY. Debate Index : 
Second Supplement, December, 1913—December, 1915. 
First three pages contain a list of books indexed ; the index (alphabetica!) 
occupies the remaining ten pages. Under each entry is a brief synops.s 
of the argument advanced by the writer 
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REPORTS. 


Cornell University (United States). Librarian’s Report, 1915. 

Stock : 523,129 volumes and pamphlets. Issues: Pe 185. 

Thirty pages of the report are occupied with a list of the publications of 
Cornellians received at the library during 1914-15. 

Port Elizabeth (South Africa) Public Library. Sixty-seventh 
Annual Report. 1915. 

Income from all sources: £2,704. Stock: 44,936. Issue: 81,505 
volumes. Tickets in force: 1,931. 

We note that “ the establishment of a juvenile library has not yet met 
with the support anticipated, only 37 having joined.” The committee 
regret to record the death, while on active service, of Mr. A. R. Anderson, 
a member of the staff until 1913. The sub-librarian, Mr. A. D. Carlisle, 
has been granted leave of absence during his service with the South African 
Expeditionary Force. Report includes two illustrations of the library. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


THE LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 
NORTH-WESTERN BRANCH. 


About forty members attended a meeting of the above Associa- 
tion held at the Chorlton-cum-Hardy Library, Manchester, by 
kind invitation of Charles W. Sutton, Esq., M.A., Chief Librarian. 
In offering the Branch a hearty welcome to Manchester, Mr. 
Sutton stated that he was a strong believer in Associations. He 
had attended the meetings of the Library Association since 1876, 
during which time he had only missed five or six. In his opinion 
lengthy papers and discussions were often boring—both to readers 
and audience ; he regretted that more provision was not made for 
social intercourse in order that assistants might have better oppor- 
tunities of knowing and travelling over one another’s minds. He 
was an “old stager”’ himself, but he believed that the younger 
element would revitalise the library movement. In conclusion, 
he would like to call attention to those pregnant words on the 
Reference Library Memorial to Stanley Houghton : “‘ The younger 
generation’s bound to win ; that’s the way the world goes on.” 

Mr. T. A. Barnett (University of Manchester) read his paper on 
“University Libraries and their arrangement,” and dealt briefly 
with the characteristics and threefold function of a modern univer- 
sity * outlined the scope and importance of the Library—‘ the 
heart of every university ” ; accentuated the importance of research, 
and proceeded to deal with the two chief systems of arrangement— 
the Departmental and the Seminar. He viewed the former as a 
number of separate libraries on special subjects, housed in the 
various Departments of a University, without a central library 
and central control ; the latter as a central library for the whole 
university, with special “Seminar” libraries in departments, 
the whole under direct central control. The advantages claimed 
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for the departmental system were : (a) greater freedom in the use 
of books ; (b) minimum of risk through displacement and loss ; 
(c) assurance of personal aid of professors in the use of books ; 
(d) books placed under the control of the persons most interested 
in them, #.e., the professors. The system failed in that it necessitated 
much duplication ; efficient control was not possible without a 
large staff ; and although certain books were needed by professors, 
such books were often essential to the work of many departments. 
Then it was impossible to break up and classify periodical publica- 
tions, and professors were hopeless administrators of books. With 
the Seminar system students came into contact with all literature 
in the central library, where they learnt to appreciate what was 
best. Particular alcoves and rooms were allotted to certain sub- 
jects. A series of well-equipped rooms—Seminar rooms—con- 
taining a small selection of up-to-date text-books and works of 
reference on special subjects is set apart, principally for the use 
of advanced research students. Here students retire at their 
leisure to read, and professors give lectures surrounded by their 
authorities. A special grant is generally made for the purchase 
of works for these Seminars, all of which are under the control 
of the central library, the departments alone being held responsible 
for the safe custody of the books. A general catalogue of all 
books in the university is kept in the central library. Works 
that are only occasionally used are transferred from the seminar to 
the central library. In a university ‘“ where all departments are 
within easy reach . . . it is difficult to conceive of nothing 
more suitable and efficient than the seminar arrangement.” 

Messrs. Eric A. Peppiette (University of Liverpool), James 
Hutt, M.A., Hindle and Ross took part in the discussion. 

‘“‘ The literary associations of Manchester’’ was the subject 
of Mr. W. C. Fry’s (Chorlton Library) interesting paper. He 
thought that the literary history of Manchester began with 
Humphrey Chetham, who founded the first public library. The 
times in which Chetham lived were far from peaceful, and in 
establishing the library he displayed a better knowledge of the 
power of good books than is common to-day. Both Byron and 
Ainsworth had aspired to the position of Librarian of the Chetham 
Library, but neither filled the post. Byron’s connection with 
Manchester was life-long. He was born there in 1691 (2). Mr. 
Fry referred to the district of “ Greenheys,”’ and the impression 
it has left on literature ; it was the birth-place of De Quincey, the 
home of Geraldine Jewsbury, and Mrs. Gaskell. It was visited 
by Charlotte Bronté, Emerson, Carlyle, and other authors, and is 
described in the opening chapter of “Mary Barton.” Other 
Manchester authors were Jessie Fothergill, George Gissing, and 
Francis Thompson. William Stanley Houghton is Manchester’s 
representative of the drama, to whose memory a tablet was 
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unveiled in the Manchester Reference Library by Miss Horniman. 
Among contemporary authors associated with Manchester were 
Mrs. H. Ward, Bart Kennedy, Gilbert Cannan, Filson Young, 
Dick Donovan, and Hilaire Belloc. 

Mr. Sutton related some reminiscences of Manchester literary 
celebrities, and recalled the Ainsworth banquet of 1881. He 
congratulated the Association on the excellence of the meeting ; if 
all association meetings were as interesting and profitable he would 
have to withdraw the remark he made in the earlier part of the 
evening. 

Messrs. Hutt, Hindle, Merrishaw and Ross continued the discus- 
sion on both papers. The meeting terminated with votes of thanks. 


LIVERPOOL AND DISTRICT ASSOCIATION OF 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS. 


The January Meeting of the Association was held at the Central 
Library, Birkenhead, on Friday, January 7th. Mr. John A. 
Stephens (Kensington) occupied the chair. 

The Hon. Secretary, in opening the discussion, dealt with the 
effect of the Local Government Board ncte on library work. The 
library movement was not without its detractors, who, from the 
passing of the first Act, had offered carping criticism, and worked 
with misdirected zeal to bring about its downfall. The Local 
Government note had renewed the campaign, and the Public 
Library was being seriously handicapped on account of having 
the limited income still further reduced. He thought that the 
note had been wrongly interpreted, and instead of lessening effi- 
ciency by curtailing necessary expenditure, was designed to prevent 
libraries from borrowing or spending public money until a more 
opportune moment. The work of the library was as important 
in war-time as in peace as an antidote to the trials of the war. 

Mr. A. H. Edwards (Hon. Librarian) said that perhaps the 
most persistent worry was the absence of uniformity of system in 
public libraries. Each town seemed to have its own system ; and 
sometimes within one town might be found many systems. The 
variety of forms in which catalogues were compiled must also be 
acknowledged as a source of dissatisfaction. Unfortunately 
there seemed little or no prospect of an early remedy. There 
were in all public libraries certain sources of worry quite indepen- 
dent of the library system. Dirty readers were undoubtedly a 
constant source of worry. It was at times difficult to impress 
upon labouring men that though they were more or less at wen | 
to take up their food with dirty hands, books must be treated wit 
more respect. Perhaps the best way of driving this point home was 
to see that books issued to such persons were wrapped in paper 
before being handed across the counter. It was a gentle, silent 
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hint, and before long the readers would probably provide the paper 
themselves. Mr. Edwards then referred to the annoyance caused by 
unreported interior damage to books. Rules and regulations 
on this point seemed almost useless ; and appeals to the public 
were of no avail. How best to deal effectively with the nuisance 
was a problem still to be solved. 

Mr. H. Tempest (Liverpool Atheneum) said readers complain 
that they cannot obtain recent novels, and assistants’ difficulties 
are increased by their inability to supply them. In war time 
especially libraries should provide fiction, as issued, for their readers. 

He also pleaded for the relaxation of arbitrary rules relating 
to fining, and urged that fines should be decided after a review of all 
the circumstances. Fining was not a means of acquiring income, 
and therefore could not be governed by hard and fast rules. Diffi- 
culties also rose from the peculiar tastes of readers. A work which 
to one reader is excellent, is piffle to another. He urged the 
necessity of assistants keeping in touch with books ; of reading 
and studying. Above all assistants should try to understand the 
peculiarities of readers, and by tact and experience many of the 
difficulties could be overcome. 

The discussion was continued by Miss D. Shepherd (Liverpool), 
Mr. W. J. Randall (Medical Institution), and Mr. W. Williams 
(Bootle). The Chairman remarked that the natural place of the 
librarian was behind the counter, where he was prepared to defend 
not only himself, but his assistants and the Committee. The time 
had passed when it was thought necessary to charge large fines for 
detention. The meeting closed with votes of thanks. 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
NORTH-WESTERN BRANCH. 


The annual meeting of the branch was held, by kind permission 
of the Mayor of Bolton, in the Mayor’s dining-room, Town Hall, 
Bolton, on Wednesday, 26th January, 1916. The President, 
Mr. Geo. T. Shaw, Liverpool, presided, and there were present 
Messrs. A. Sparke and A. Lancaster, Vice-Presidents ; Councillor 
E. Veevers (Accrington), S. Davies (Bolton), and 23 members. 

The Annual Report of the Council, giving an account of the 
membership of the branch, and of its activities during the past 
year, was adopted, and the Hon. Treasurer’s statement of accounts, 
showing a balance in hand of {13 12s. 4d., was approved, subject 
to the usual audit. 

The following were elected officers and council for the ensuing 
= :—President: A. Lancaster, Librarian of the St. Helens 

blic Libraries. Vice-Presidents: Alderman F. J. Leslie, Liver- 
pool; C. Madeley, Warrington ; Alderman Hy. Plummer, Man- 
chester ; A. Sparke, Bolton; C. W. Sutton, Manchester. Hon. 
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Secretary and Treasurer: James Hutt, Liverpool. Hon. Secretary 
for Summer School: J. Pomfret, Darwen. Council: R. Ashton, 
Blackburn ; Miss L. M. Bartlett, Great Crosby; G. Fletcher, 
Ashton-under-Lyne ; R. J. Gordon, Rochdale ; J. Harding, Bebing- 
ton ; R. Hargreaves, Stockport ; C. H. Hunt, Bootle ; Mrs. J. D. 
Jones, Runcorn; C. J. Mellor, Eccles; Dr. G. Scarr, Radcliffe ; 
J. H. Shaw, Bury; J. W. Singleton, Accrington. 

The rules of the branch relating to the Council were so altered 
as to ensure the election of members of that body for a period of 
three years, four members retiring each year, to be ineligible for 
re-election for one year. 

The retiring President then read a paper on “* War Finance and 
the Public Libraries,” which was an earnest plea for the con- 
tinuance of the work of the libraries, as educational agencies 
during the war. Mr. A. Sparke followed with a paper on “ Some 
Unfinished Books,” in which works by many well-known writers 
were described. Both papers led to good discussions, and a hope 
was expressed that they might be printed in the Record. 

The meeting closed with the usual votes of thanks. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE CAMPS’ LIBRARY AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


To the Editor of THE LipraRyY WorLD. 

Str,—The Camps’ Library greatly appreciated the kind and 
thoughtful letter of Mr. J. Y. W. MacAlister, the President of 
the Library Association, published in your journal, which suggested 
that librarians might help in the great work of the Camps’ Library, 
by inviting the borrowers from their libraries to bring books and 
magazines for the soldiers. 

Since Mr. MacAlister’s letter was published, a number of 
librarians have decided to help to make the appeal effective by 
displaying posters and distributing leaflets regarding the Camps’ 
Library. Mr. Geo. A. Stephen, the City Librarian of Norwich, 
who in the early days of the Camps’ Library, sent a large number of 
discarded library books, has informed me that in addition to 
assisting in the manner suggested by Mr. MacAlister, the Norwich 
Public Library Committee has decided to render additional help. 
In connection with the Shakespeare Tercentenary Celebrations, 
the Dean of Norwich, (H. C. Beeching, D.D., D.Litt.), will give a 
lecture on Shakespeare at the Norwich Public Library, and the 
proceeds from the sale of 1s. tickets will be given to the Camps’ 
Library. May I commend this generous action to other librarians 
in the hope that they may be able to induce their committees to 
emulate Norwich’s praiseworthy example ? Doubtless many other 
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librarians could arrange with local literary people to give Shakes- 

n lectures or recitals in their towns or boroughs, at the time 
of the Shakespeare Tercentenary, and if the charges for admission 
could be given to the Camps’ Library, we should be enabled to 
respond more fully to the continuous and increasing demands 
from our brave soldiers, whose recreation frequently can only be 
supplied by books and magazines. 


Yours faithfully, 
45, HorseFerRRY Roap, EVA ANSTRUTHER 
WESTMINSTER, S.W., 
February 19th, 1916. 


NATIONALISED PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
To the Editor of Tuk LipraRY Wor LD. 

Dear Sir,—Referring to the paragraph dealing with the 
above in your last month’s “ Letters On Our Affairs,” I am sorry 
that Zenodotus considers my article to be ill-timed. Perhaps he 
has overlooked the circumstance that I was prompted to publish 
it at this time by the fact that quite recently both Mr. Ballinger 
and Professor Adams’ Report touched upon the same subject. 

Zenodotus puts the query, “ Have our State departments 
been models of efficiency since August, 1914?’ Why since 
August, 1914? It is their one excuse—the War. They, no 
doubt, have suffered through depletion of staffs, like everything 
else. One supposes that they have given their quota of men, 
and that more or less dislocation may have been the result. If 
he is going to grumble at inefficiency, he must include municipal 
departments and private business houses in his criticism. Even 
OUR smug routine has been rudely shaken. 

He goes on to ask if it is not true, generally speaking, that 
municipal departments are quicker and more thorough than 
State offices. I do not see how the charge can be proved. It is 
a very sweeping assertion to make. For the sake of argument, 
however, one may concede to his statement on condition that the 
matter be thrashed out a little further : Jf State offices are slower 
and less thorough than municipal departments, whose fault is it ? 
I should say that the blame lies with the office concerned, and that 
that is the place to which one must look for reform. Therefore 
(following the argument to its logical conclusion) if individual 
Public Libraries, under State control, allowed themselves to fall 
into slovenly ways, the blame would lie at their own doors, and it 
would be up to the rest of the profession to bundle them back into 
the paths of righteousness. 

Zenodotus’ last argument turns back upon himself, and 
constitutes one of the strongest pleas for nationalising public 
libraries. He refers to the fact, or rather, he makes the assertion, 
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that the Government has done its best to cripple libraries during 
the war, and that municipalities have saved us from the direst 
effects of State ‘“‘economy.”’ Of course municipalities have done 
all that—but not because they ave municipalities. They have 
done it because among the Corporations who govern them is a 
sufficiently strong number of book-lovers and councillors who 
understand the needs of a town, to overwhelm the short-sighted 
economists who brandish the L.G.B. circular. The Government 
has erred because, contrarily, it has not a sufficiently strong number 
of book-lovers and men who understand the needs of a town. If 
it had—or, in other words, if it possessed an efficient Public Libraries 
Board of Control, such silly suggestions would not be allowed to 
emanate from Whitehall. 


I am, Dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
WALLASEY PuBLIc LIBRARIES, MARJORIE PEACOCK. 


29th February, 1916. 


WINCHESTER PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
To the Editor of THe LipRARY WorRLD. 


DeaR S1r,—I note in the February issue of THE LIBRARY 
WorRLD you have a note on the proposal to close this library at 
sunset. 

You will be interested to know that, owing to the prompt 
action of the Chairman of my Committee and myself, the resolution 
has been rescinded. After giving the matter some consideration, 
we evolved a scheme of making blinds, using as materials, brown 
paper, broom handles, string, tacks and screw eyelets. Two 
sheets of brown paper were pasted together, and pieces of broom 
handle tacked at top and bottom. By screwing an eyelet in the 
top of the window frame, and another in the piece of wood at top 
of blind, threading string through the former, and tying it to the 
latter, we are able to draw the blinds up and down as required. 
They just have to be rolled up by hand in the morning and left on 
the window ledges during the day. My Chairman rose to the 
occasion, and offered to defray the cost of materials if I and my 
staff undertook to make them, which, of course, we did. 32 
blinds were made at a cost of just under 15s.! They have now been 
in use since the roth January, and are perfectly satisfactory, and 
quite strong enough for the purpose. I thought, perhaps, a note 
of how we obtained the rescinding of the resolution to close might 
be of interest. 


Yours faithfully, 


WINCHESTER Pustiic LIBRARY, A. CECIL PIPER, 
21st February, 1916. City Librarian. 
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